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A ROUGH PLAN 

FOR THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 

By Mrs. J. Porter -Porter. 

( i Continued from page 832.) 

The birth of Isaac will be duly dotted down. Ishmael is a 
very favourite character. I have in my note-book some 
passages which I think I took from “ Stones Crying Out ’’ 
(but not having it by me I cannot say for certain) which the 
children are fond of talking over, viz., “ The descendants of 
Ishmael still inhabit the land of Arabia. The Arab has the 
shifting sands of the desert for a throne and his camels and 

palm-trees for a possession They are a people whom 

it is dangerous to provoke and fruitless to attack.” 

We put Jacob in his place in our time-map, and the history 
of Joseph throws light upon the civilization of Egypt in the 
1 8th century. The pictures of Egyptian life in “Stones 
Crying Out,” in Lineham’s “Street of Human Habitations” 
and in Smith’s “Smaller Ancient History,” will illustrate 
our history as we go along. I read bits of the first five 
chapters of the last, just to give an insight into Egyptian life 
and civilization in the days of the Jewish patriarchs ; and we 
have outline maps of Egypt in which the children trace out 
the Nile, and mark only the principal cities, and the site of 
the Pyramids. for younger children, we might make a 
physical plan of Egypt on a tray of sand, tracing out the 
river, the cataracts, and putting any little objects to represent 
the cities and pyramids — anything to make the children feel 
at home in the land. Mr. F. Harrison says, “Thus for 
thousands of years before the earliest records of history, i n 
all the great plains of Asia and along the Nile, nations 
ouns ed in a high and elaborate form of civilization. We 
V1 exam ’ n e one only, the best known to us, the type, the 
earliest and the grandest, the Egyptian If we 
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want to know what such a sy^~7TT~ 

go into some museum of Eg yptian «ke, let us 

may see representations of their mod ?' Wtles > where we 

upon their walls. There we mav GXistence carved 

arts of life as we know them nearl V ah the 

working in pottery, glass-blowing bui/rt^ ^ s P innin g, 
painting, ploughing, sowing, threshW ZT T Ving and 
barns ; boating, irrigation, fishing wiL Sphering i nto 
singing and playing. A vast communit^T 8 ’ dancin S- 
peaceful and intelligent ; capable of ° rderly > 

refined arts, before which we are lost IrfwonH and ° f 

community, busy and orderly as a hive of bee & Cmhzed 
whom every labour and function was arranged 
harmony and d.st.nctness ; all this may be seen on monument 
5,000 years old. Nor were the gains to thought less In 
the peaceful rolling on of those primeval ages, observation 
had been stored up by an unbroken succession of priests 
without which science never could have existed. Egyptian 
priests had enumerated the stars. They possessed the 
simpler processes of arithmetic and geometry ; they knew 
something of chemistry and much of botany, and even a little 
surgery. There was one invention yet more astonishing the 
Egyptians invented, the Phoenicians popularised, the art of 
writing, and transmitted the alphabet, our alphabet, to the 
Greeks.” 

In the 15th century we have the Exodus, and trace the 
wanderings of the chosen people on the map, (“ Travels of 
the Patriarchs,” by Philips, is a very good distinct one.) 

A very few Biblical names are dotted down in their 
respective places in our chart during the 14th, 13th, and 12th 
centuries ; such as Gideon, Samuel and Samson : and in the 
year 1 100 we enter our hieroglyph for the first Phoenician 
Colony of Cadiz, (a little ship could stand for these early 
sea-faring colonists who settled round the Mediterranean 
“like frogs round a swamp,”) We might colour in t e 
Phoenician colonies on an outline map of the coasts 0 
Mediterranean, and at the same time bringing in 
interesting details of Phoenician civilization, ra 

travels. , 

In the nth century Saul, David, and ^Mis^Beale 
niy names we note down in these years, , 
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says, 
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“ our 


object is not to burden the memory, but to gi Ve 
fir a basis upon which a more extended knowledge 

of history may be founded. - 

When we come to the 8 th century we can mark down more 
'' nm0 nest them the taking of Samaria by Shalmanesar. 
Now /read in “ Stones Crying Out ” the account of Layard’s 
discoveries (during our century), and of the Assyrian library 
of baked bricks which throw so much light on our Bible 
history. The account of his adventures are full of living 
interest to the children, who love to hear of his voyage 
down the Tigris on a small raft, with “ a mason, a servant 
or two, a few tools, and a supply of arms. He announced 
only that he was going to hunt wild boars.” 

I have chosen a few quotations from “ Stones Crying Out.” 
« Some years ago there was scarcely a single contemporary 
illustration of any event recorded in the Old Testament. 
There is now scarcely an instance in which the Jewish 
history impinges on that of the neighbouring nations which 
is not in some degree illustrated by contemporary inscriptions 
or by the newly-discovered records of Egypt, Assyria, 
Chaldea, and Persia. These correlative records extend from 
the very earliest political event after the birth of Abraham, 
recorded in Genesis, down to the latest of the historical 
books. We are now able to identify, either certainly or 
with great probability, with some well-known character in 
profane history, every monarch or great prince (with two 
exceptions), whether Assyrian, Chaldean, or Persian, whose 
name occurs in the Bible, from the time of Solomon down- 

wards And yet all that has been done is but a tithe of 

what remains to do. Egypt, Assyria, Arabia, Persia, are full 
witnesses silent now — that will, when the right time comes, 
rise from the dust and sand to confirm the writings of the Old 

estament it is from the ancient relation of Assyria to 

srae , and from her drawing the Chosen People into her habits 
an er idolatries, that these relics deserve such earnest 
//; V • • ^ nd now was the hand of Isaac and of Ishmael 
w ° f J that, under the direction of the Anglo-Saxon, 

a • ° , to ra ' se the pall and loosen the shroud of the 

Israel rc^’ * enem i es °f old. They had perished, but 

beloved of the L ord ’ ‘T f humbled, but st 

Eorci. ‘I often watched the Chtildeans or 


* I 


Nestorians 
heads uncovered 


ieaching of mti-r 

, — - — ____ 1 history, cm 

> sa ys Mr. Layard <as tn 
covered, under the’ knelt , 


their 


praises of Him whose temples^L 't!!\ Celebra dnVThe 
frowning idols had destroyed. An,i . 0 f hl PPers of those 
‘His People,’ and the children of At? u the Lord beheld 
and had brought them and none other tn His friend-, 
at this fresh entrance to the crumblW i? 11 ° w dovvn to Him, 

kings' 'I used to ^ 

Layard, ‘these mysterious sculptures and h ° UrS ’ Says Mr 
intent and history. They ushered the A mUSe ° Ver their 
the temples of their gods" They emttd fteT * «“ iato 
of the wisdom, and power, and omnipresence of C ° nCeptlon 
Being. No better type of intellect could be found thTthe 
head of a man, of strength than the body of the Hon or 
the bull, of ubiquity than the wings of a bird. These 
winged and man-headed lions had awed the races of x ooo 
years ago ; through the portals which they guarded, kings 
and priests, and warriors had come up to sacrifice, long 
before the foundation of Rome, the seven-hilled city’. For 
five and twenty centuries they had been hidden from mortal 
eye, and now they stood forth again majestic as of old, 
but not amid the luxury and civilization of a mighty nation, 
only before a few wretched, ignorant, half-barbarous tribes, 
for the rich temples which they graced of old times, have 
become ‘ruins and heaps.’ But these magnificent remains 
were soon to find their way to Europe. And now in London, 
by the will of God, in the halls of the British Museum, stand 
these cherubim of the heathen, on which the eyes of the 
Jewish prophets, Jonah, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah, must often 
have rested. Mr. Layard gives a beautiful description of 
the last evening these noble sculptures were permitted to 
repose in their own land. ‘ We rode, he says, one calm 
cloudless night to look at them for the last time before t ey 
forsook their ancient resting places. The moon was at e 
full, and as we drew nigh to the edge of the eep 
earth rising round them, her soft light was creeping over 
the stern features of their human heads, vv 11 e 


one 


the 


shadows still clothed the lion forms. One ^ venerab le 
gigantic limbs emerged from the g oom ^ ^ 

figures stood all unveiled. A lev un .scathed 

Were to stand no longer where the) lc c 
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Z^ZT^id the wreck of all man’s other works. It seemed 
almost sacrilege to tear them from their old haunts-to make 
them a mere wonder-stock to the busy crowds of a new 
world They were better suited to the desolation around 
them. They had guarded the place in its glory, and they 
had watched in its tombs over its ruin. 

In the 8th century authentic events in Profane history 
begin to loom out of the dimness of the Mythological age. 
The first event of importance in Greek history which has 
been recorded is the Olympic games in 776, and this year is 
looked upon as the starting point for authentic Greek history. 

Before my children come to this stage, they will have 
listened to Kingsley’s “ Heroes, or Greek Tales for my 
children,” Church’s “Tales from Homer,” etc., being read 
aloud, as stories , apart from their history lessons. This will 
have prepared them for authentic Greek history, by leading 
up to it through the tales of the grand old Greek heroes. 

The name of Romulus also appears in the 8th century, 
though authentic Roman history has not yet begun. The 
prophets Hosea, Isaiah, Micah and Nahum, all appear in 
our chart during this century. 

The taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and the 
people taken captive to Babylon in 606, is one of the 
subjects which occupies the 7th century ; in which century 
we also hear of the Aryan tribes beginning to threaten 
Assyria. Mr. Harrison says, “ For ages, along the mountain 
slopes between the Hindoo Koosh and the Caspian sea, the 
Persian race had remained a simple horde of wandering 
herdsmen, apart from the vast empires of Babylon and 
Nineveh in the plains below. There they grew up with 
nobler and freer thoughts, not crushed by decaying supersti- 
tions. They honoured truth, freedom and energy. They had 
faith in themselves and their race ; they valued morality 
more than ceremonies ; they believed in a Supreme Power ol 
the universe. Just as the northern nations afterwards poured 
over the Roman empire, so these stronger tribes were 
preparing to descend upon the decaying remains of the 
Asiatic empires. They needed only a captain, and they 
found one worthy of the task in the great King Cyrus.” 

Cyrus brings us down to the year 559, and in 538 he takes 
abylon. With the appearance of the Persians, the mo\< - 
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men t of history begins, and huma 
restless march 
cease The East under them s 


OF HISTORY. 
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of sxr: 


mto that 
is never to 


the west. 


v ,__ Dean Stanley says “ r ['h ^ rn ^ ra ^ e toward 

which Cyrus ushered in, the empireVhTchV gl ° ry 
that brief time embraced all that there for 

from the Himalayas to the Aigean sea p ° f clv ' llzatlon > 
moment the Persian, like Greek afterwards Zd^R^ 
at a still later time was the central man of 'the world .fc" 
was, indeed everything which conspired to fit these ' new 
conquerors for the critical place in the history of the world 
and of the church, lo us, looking at the crisis from a 
distance that enables us to see the whole extent of the new 
era which he was to open, this poetic and historic fitness 
is full of deep significance. We are entering on an epoch 
when the Semitic race is to make way for the Aryan or 
Indo-Germanic nations, which, through Greece and Rome 
are henceforth to sway the destinies of mankind. With these 
nations Cyrus, first of Asiatic potentates, is to enter into 
close relations — with Greece henceforth the fortunes of Persia 
will be inseparably bound up.” 

Both in Greek and Hebrew literature Cyrus is represented 
as the type of a just, good man. 

With the fall of Babylon we come to the end of Primeval 
history, and to the beginning of classical history. In the 
Primeval history is included all that series of events which 
begins with the first dawn of civilization in Mesopotamia 

and in Egypt. f 

The last line of our time-map takes in many names 0 

interest in its five centuries. Jewish, Roman, an ^ ec 
heroes figure contemporaneously in their respec ive ^ 

and we L gradually led up to the foundation tmfhrfour 
creed as a race and as individuals, viz., . through 

which enables us to know and see £ J it 

knowing and seeing Him. “ All P ast l ^ e ^ prepara tion 
has any permanent significance, appears ^ history the 
for that great mystery, 


- and’ '-1 "J3SS. from^Clews 

gradual appropriation of its result . I* 

to Holy Writ.” ) . f , Tewis h Church” says, 

Dean Stanley, in his “History of V * J ' mun ion between 
“We have watched the increasing 1 
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7 77777fl)avid and those of Cicero. Shall them 
p C °One in whom this long history, at times so strangely 
vacant at'times so densely crowded with incidents, shall be 
consummated — who shall be above all these jarring elements, 
because he shall have an affinity with each and a subjection to 

e who shall give to the discords of his own age, and to the 

traditions of the past, and to the hopes of the future a note of 
heavenly harmony, a magic touch of universal significance, 

an upward tendency of eternal progress ? What was 

tiiat new birth of time ? What was to be the remedy for the 
superstition, infidelity, casuistry, ambition, impurity, misery 
of the age ? Not a conqueror, not a philosopher, not a 
Pharisee, not a Sadducee, not a mere wonder-working 
magician, but an innocent Child, an humble and inquiring 
Boy, a Man ‘ who knew what was in man ; full of 
sorrows yet full also of enjoyment, gracious to the weak, stern 
to the insincere ; ‘ who went about doing good,’ and ‘ who 
spake as never man spoke,’ a homely, social, yet solitary 
Being, in whose transcendent goodness and truthfulness 
there was revealed a new image of the Divine nature, a 
new idea of human destiny, a Teacher, apart from the 
generation from which he sprang, yet specially suited to the 
needs of that generation — a fulfilment of a longing ex- 
pectation, yet a fulfilment in a sense the reverse of that 

which was expected, Israelite, Oriental by race The 

world was, as it were, taken by surprise. All His teaching 
abounded in surprises. But, His own coming, His own self, 
was the greatest surprise of all ; and yet, when we reflect 
upon it, we feel as if we ought not to have looked for 
anything else.” 

1 always look back on a letter in the Parents' Review for 
1 ^93 from M. R., a Madeira correspondent, as containing 
good ideas on the teaching of history. Her idea is good 
ot following Caesar in his conquests over Asia, Spain, 
ranee, etc., and into our island, as those countries were 
t en. She remarks that “Caesar makes a thread which 
joins the whole known world together at that time ” ; and 
ve can accept this as one of our “vital ideas” to guide us 
m our plan of history teaching. 

th 7 St ° P tk * s to ° l° n g an( l rambling account of 

P an J have ma Pped out for myself in teaching history to 
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children. If the stream of histn ~7~ 
a, all clearly traced out, so thaf'i^T mea 8«. could' be 
any degree of accuracy by the cb . S ' be fo,1 »wed „i,v 
tented ; and they will soon learn we should be con 

importance around the heroes of e °u gn,lp 'vents of i e , ' 
Above all, the thread connecting p“ n ' Ury ' 

Modern history will be before them IndSA’ Classical »»« 
Once we come to the Christian era I aUva ys remain so. 
our teaching on to our own land but A,""'" wish >° focus 
history ; and would it not be well to f ii Slde with British 
European history, and, as Miss Beal7 ° W the chan § es m 
characters as Mahomet, Charlemagne 7777’ make such 
■ j Alfred, the central 


figures oi mu,. 

Miss Beale’s “ Chronological Maps ” w k 
and stay during my wanderings through t b een ™y P ro P 
and will, I am sure, be as hejpfunf' T ° f HistOTy > 
the Parents' Review P ’ ‘° many 0 ‘ her waders of 

Every book I have mentioned as of great use to me, have 
been recommended m the Parents' Review,^ ith the exertion 

of Stones Crying Out, by L. N. R., which I have had for 
many years. 


of their centuries ? 


